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CHAPTER n 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE AND THE 
NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947 


Beginning a a early as 19 ^ preparations were under way for the transition 
frcca war- time intelligence to a permanent Intelligence organization suited to 
our post-war needs. 


In a series of dlscuaolona amo ng the interested Government agencies as to 
how the country could moat effectively organize its permanent, long-range 
peace -tins intelligence there was general agreement cai some form of a central 
agency , There wgo, hovovor, a sharp divergence of views as to the scope Of the 
activities of such an agency, the authority it should enjoy, the manner in 
which it should he administered and. controlled and where in the Government it 
should he located. These issues were resolved at that time through the crea- 
tion by Presidential letter (See Annex No. 3) of the Central Intelligence Group, 
and then more definitely determined through the establishment of the Central 
Intelligence Agency by Congress in Section 102 of the National Security Act of 
19^7. (See Annex No. U). 

TfiS DUTIES OP THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY UNDER TEE NATIONAL SECURITY ACT 

Section 102 (d) of this Act defines the duties of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency as follows; - 

"(d) For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities of the 
several Goveinnent departments and agencies in the Interest of national secu- 
rity, it shall bo the duty of the Agency, under tho direction of the National 
Security Council — 


”(l) to advise the National Security Council in matters concerning 
such intelligence activities of the Government departments and, agencies 
aa relate to national security} 
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”(2) to trike recommendations to the National Security Council for 
the coor dina tion of such Intelligence activities of the departments and, 
agencies of the Government as relate to the national security; 


"(3) to correlate and evaluate Intelligence relating to the national 
security, end provide for the appropriate dissemination of such Intelli- 
gence within thy Govomcunt using vhoio appropriate existing agencies and 
facilities: Provided . That tho Agen.cy shall have no police, subpoena, 
lav- enforcement” powers, or internal- security functions: Provided further. 
That the departments and other egonclea of the Government sfiaU. contliiue 
to collect, evaluate, correlate, and disseminate departmental Intelli- 
gence: And pro /idol further That the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall bo responsible for protecting Intelligence boutcss and methods from 
unauthorized die closure; 


"(4) to porfora, for tho bonofit of tbo oxlctlng intolligonoo agen- 
cies, such additional services of common concorn as the national Security 
.Council dotorolr.es can be noro ©fficiuntly accoE^plleh-ed centrally; 

”(5) to perform such othur functions and duties related to Intelli- 
gence affecting the national security ae the National Security Council 
may f ran time to tine direct.’' 


In those provisions tho authors of the National Security Act shoved a 
sound understanding cf our basic Intelligence needs by assigning to the Central 
Intelligence Agency three broad duties which had never before been adequately 
covered in our national intelligence structure. These duties are: (l) to 
advise the National Security Council regarding the intelligence activities of 
the government and make recommendations for their coordination; ( 2 ) to pro- 
vide for the central correlation, evaluation end dissemination of intelligence 
relating to the national security; and ( 3 ) to assure the performance, cen- 
trally, subject to National Security Council direction, of certain intelligence 
and related functions of common concern, to various departments of tho 
Government. 

The powers given to the National Security Council and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency under Section 102 of the Act establish, in our opinion, the 
framework for a sound intelligence service for this country. Accordingly, we 




UNCLASSIFIED 

do not suggest any amendments to the Act and believe it would bj unwise to 
tamper vith this legislation until wo have had further experience in oper- 
ating under it. Throughout our report we stress the vital Impor tan ce of 
giving effect to the real legislative intent through the effective exercise 
by ^he Central Intelligence Agency of those functions assigned, to it by 
the Act. We refer particularly to the responsibility of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency for the coordination, of intelligence activities and the co- 
ordination of intelligence opinion, in the form of national intelligence 
estimates. 

In providing for a semi-autonomous highly centralized agency with a broad 
variety cjf intelligence responsibilities affecting various Government agencies, 
wo have departed from the general pattern f oi lowed by other countries. Thors 
the tendency in most phases of intelligence has been to avoid such a degree of 
centralization. Under the conditions existing in the United States we believe 
that the degree of centralization proposed, under the National Security Act a»n 
be justified, provided that the distinctive functions of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency are h a nd led according to their special requirements . 

As one recommendation designed to offset the disadvantages of over- 
centralization in Intelligence, we later propose in this report that the 
branches cf the Central Intelligence AgcAcy which are directly engaged in clan- 
destine activities, such as secret intelligence, counter-intelligence, secret 
operations and the like, be given a groat measure of autonomy as to internal 
administration, the control of their operations and. the selection of personnel. 

In this connection we have considered the arguments which have been fre- 
quently advanced that ths functions of coordination and of evaluation on the 
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one hand, should be wholly divorced from. collection, and operations on. too 
other. One argument Is that the analyst vill be overly impressed with the 
particular items of information which his own organ! ration collects, a3 con- 
trasted with the information reaching him from other sources. There is a' fur- 
ther fear, partly substantiated by experience under the Central Intelligence 
Agency, that if the several functions are combined, there will be a tendency 
to neglect the coordinating responsibilities In favor of the sore exciting 
field of operations. Finally, the point is made that by Joining together a 
variety of operations whose security requirements are quite different, the 
possibility Of providing effective security to those activities that require 
it most is thereby reduced. 


We appreciate tho weight of these arguments but do not feel that they are 
decisive. We believe that the recognition of the distinctive functions of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the handling of each one according to ite 
special requirements and in proper relation to the over-all mission, would 
largely meet these objections. In particular, the granting of autonomy to the 
clandestine work and adequate emphasis on the important coordinating responsi- 
bilities of the Central Intelligence Agency would overcome the disadvantages 
of combining these functions in. one organisation. 



CONTROL OVER THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

We do not agree with the argument, of ten advanced, that the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, or at least its operating services, should be placed under the 
direct control of one of the executive departments of the Government, such as 
the Department of State or the National Military Establishment. Tho activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency do not concern either of these departments 
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exclusively, Moreover, the administrative arrangements of these departments 
are not well suited to the conduct of erteneive secret foreign intelligence 
operations. The fact that in time of war secret activities are primarily of 
concern to the military is not, in our opinion, sufficient Justification for 
placing them under military control In time of peace. The National Security 
Act is flexible enough and the authority of the National Security Council 
sufficiently broad to permit any necessary adjustments within the Central In- 
telligence Agency so that these operations will be responsive to the needs of 
the policy-making and operating departments of the Government, without sub- 
ordinating them directly to these departments. 

We have also considered the question whether the Central Intelligence 
Agency as a whole is properly placed in our governmental structure under the 
National Security Council. When the National Security Act was being drafted 
doubts vers expressed whether a committee ouch as the National Security Council 
would bo able to give effective direction to the Central Intelligence Agency. 
It was argued that the National Security Council was too large a body, would 
be preoccupied with high policy matters, and would meet too infrequently to be 
able to give sufficient attention to the proper functioning of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

There is force to the criticism that a committee, no matter how august, 
is rarely an effective body for the direction of the current operations of 
another agency. It la true that the National Security Council cannot effec- 
tively assume the task of directing such current operations, and should not 
attempt to do so, except to the extent of assuring itself of camplience with 
its directives. However, the Council, whose chairman is the President and 
whose membership comprises the highest authority in the interastod departments 
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of the Government, can render effective service in determining the nature and 
scope of the activities of the Central Intelligence Agency within the f r ave - 
work of the national Security Act. 


We recomend, however, that provision should he made . for closer liaison 
between the Central Intelligence Agency end the two members of the National 
Security Council on whoa it chiefly depends: namely, the Secretary of State end 
the Secretary of Defense. We suggest that the Director of Central Intelligence 
he encouraged to seek current advice and continuing guidance from these two 
members of the National Security Council on matters which nay not properly he 
the subject, of Its formal directives, or which have not reached the point of 
requiring such directives. Such close association would help counteract what 
we feel Is a growing tendency for the Central Intelligence Agency to become a 
separate and independent agency of Government working to some extent in com- 
petition with, rather than for the Denefit of, those departments of Government 
which are the primary users of what the Central Intelligence Agency should 
produce. 

.THE GENERAL MISSION OF T&E CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Unless the Central Intelligence Agency performs an essential service for 
each of these departments and coordinates their intelligence activities it 
will fail In its mission. The Central Intelligence Agency should not be mere- 
ly another intelligence agency duplicating and rivalling the existing agencies / 
of State, Army, Navy and Air Force. It should not be a competitor of these 
agencies, but a contributor to them and should help to coordinate their 
intelligence activities. It must make maximum use of the resources of exiot- 
ing agencies; it must not duplicate their work but help to put an end to 
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existing duplication by seeing to it that the best qualified agency in each 
phase of the intelligence field should assume and carry out its particular 
re sponBibili ty - 

la the succeeding chapters of this report ve will suggest concrete steps 
for giving effect to these general principles. In doing so we will start from 
the premise which we have stated above that the existing legislation affords a 
good baeis on which to build a central intelligence service. Furthermore, as 
the most practical method of approach, we will examine what has been accom- 
plished through the Central Intelligence Agency under this legislation and 
suggest as ve go along the specific and, in some cases, fundamental changes 
which we consider desirable. In this way we will build upon what we now have 
rather than attempt to start anew and build from the ground up. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOl'f'ISJroATIONS 

(1) Section 102 of the National Security Act of 19^7 establishes a 
framework for a sound intelligence system end no amendments to this Section of 
the Act are deemed necessary at this time. 

(2) The Central Intelligence Agency is properly placed In our govern- 
mental structure under the National Security Council. 

(3) The Central Intelligence Agency should be empowered and encouraged 

to establish through its Director closer liaison with the two members of the s/ 
National Security Council on whom it chiefly depends, namely , the Secretaries 
of State and. Defense. 
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